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tive." Marshall was apprenticed to a stonemason, whose 
trade he followed for many years ; yet at the same time he 
showed his love of plants by embellishing his father's farm 
at the Forks of the Brandywine. In 1773, he built his own 
house, and planned and commenced the botanic garden at 
Marshallton, which he filled with curious plants, many of 
which, especially the noble oaks, pines, and magnolias, still 
survive, although the garden from neglect has become a mere 
wilderness. In 1780, Marshall began to prepare an account 
of the forest trees and shrubs of this country, which was pub- 
lished about five years afterwards, in a duodecimo volume of 
about two hundred pages. This was the first truly indige- 
nous botanical essay published in the western hemisphere ; it 
was in advance of the times, for it excited little interest in 
the community, and the publisher writes, " I have had ac- 
counts from Trenton and New York, but there is not one 
subscriber in either place ; they sell but slow. I think we 
have not sold a dozen beside those to the subscribers." This 
book, the expense of the publication of which Marshall was 
obliged to defray for himself, was appreciated abroad, and 
translated into most of the languages of Europe. 

In the latter part of his life, Marshall's eyesight was im- 
paired by a cataract, and the operation of couching was per- 
formed with only partial success ; but he was never entirely 
blind, and to the last enjoyed walking about his garden and 
examining the trees and plants. He died in 1801, aged 79. 
We have not room to make any extracts from his correspon- 
dence, although there are many interesting letters in it, par- 
ticularly those written during the Revolution, which show the 
state of feeling on both sides of the Atlantic, 
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" Or the bad preacher," says a recent writer, " it could 
not be told from his sermon, what age of the world he fell in ; 
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whether he had a father or a child; whether he was a free- 
holder or a pauper; whether he was a citizen or a country- 
man ; or any other fact of his biography." This sentence 
embodies a truth wellnigh universal. All the higher forms 
of literature are indeed cosmopolitan in their currency and 
their acceptance ; but it is because, with incontestable marks 
of their birthplace, they are adopted to citizenship every- 
where else. A. sophomore's theme or a school-girl's lyric 
suggests no reason why it should have been written in New 
England rather than in Kamtschalka. Stupidity, sciolism, and 
those ambitious forms of composition for which neither con- 
sciousness nor experience furnishes material, are of no soil or 
zone. The man, who lacks a heart, or who claps an extin- 
guisher upon it when he writes, may succeed in denational- 
izing himself. But not a strophe of the Hebrew poets could 
have been written out of Palestine. Shakspeare by the 
walls of Troy, and Milton in Pandemonium, are Englishmen 
still ; and Dante no more sinks the Florentine in Purgatory 
than in exile. The aroma of Scottish heather would have 
belied the London imprint, had Burns made an anonymous 
debut under the auspices of a metropolitan publisher ; and, 
had the Waverley novels first appeared in Boston, no American 
would ever have been suspected of their authorship. 

We regard it, therefore, as an equivocal compliment to the 
Lady Alice, that, on its publication in England, it should 
have been without question received, read, reviewed, ("highly 
reviewed," we are told in an advertisement to the edition 
before us,) as an English book. And, frequent as have been 
the instances of literary " conveyance " with which we have 
had reason to charge our trans-Atlantic brethren, we most 
cordially enter for them the plea of " not guilty " in the 
present instance. Had we not heard the author's name on 
the most trustworthy testimony, we should distrust the strongest 
array of title-page evidence to the cis-Atlantic origin of a 
work, of which the author evidently deems his own father- 
land " not worthy." We have looked through it in vain for a 
single trace of American culture, sentiments, or sympa- 
thies, — for a single recognition of the liberal ideas and 
feelings as to religion, politics, or the distinctions of society, 
which are supposed to pervade all classes and sects in our 
republic. The only circumstance which might betray the 
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secret of its authorship to an English critic is the intense 
over-working of the aristocratic and hierarchical elements, the 
more than homage, the utter prostration of soul alike before 
coronets and liveries, and the unreasoning adulation of invet- 
erate absurdities and abuses which, though tolerated, have 
grown intolerable in the land of their nativity. 

The story has its first scene laid in the luxurious valley of 
Cava, between the Gulfs of Naples and Salerno, where 
Augustus and Frederic Clifford, Englishmen by birth, Roman- 
ists in faith, have fixed their residence for a season. They 
are possessed of ample wealth, and belong to a family which 
dates its patent of nobility from the Norman conquest. And, 
as regards pedigree, to avoid the necessity of farther detail, 
we will say once for all, that an ancestral tree of at least eight 
centuries' growth is an indispensable qualification, not only 
for a prominent actor, but almost for an interlocutor or a mar- 
plot, in this novel ; while, from the author's abhorrence for 
the slightest plebeian stain, we cannot conceive of his charac- 
ters as offshoots, however remote, from that primitive family 
in which " Adam delved and Eve span." To return to our 
story, Frederic saves the life of a beautiful girl, who is bath- 
ing a little apart from her companions ; and, at the moment of 
her awakening to consciousness, they find themselves mutually 
in love. He ascertains that she is Alice Stuart, youngest 
daughter of the Duke of Lennox, himself originally a Pres- 
byterian, but whose whole family, through the influence of his 
second wife, are devotedly attached to that phasis of religious 
belief and worship, which abjures the taint of Protestantism 
and begs to be called Anglo-Catholic. Her elder sister, 
Edith, a model of formalistic piety, has signalized herself by 
a clandestine marriage, a subsequent elopement, and then a 
wedding in full pomp ecclesiastic, having maintained her 
principle unimpaired through the whole transaction ; for the 
Eucharist has hallowed what else might have been folly, and 
the confessional has at once smothered and sanctified the great 
secret of her girlhood. The dearest hope of her household 
circle is that Alice may grow up like her, and the maiden 
gives the most ample promise of emulating in manifold excel- 
lencies the sister whom she already surpasses in personal 
beauty. 

After their hydropathic experiences, Frederic and Alice 
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next meet and interchange greetings at the Cathedral service 
in Milan ; and their unaccountable intimacy at a ball the 
same evening obliges her to disclose to her mother the secret 
of their first acquaintance. Her parents intend that she shall 
marry the Marquis of Wessex, a superannuated roue of 
twenty-seven, whose leaden stupidity and stolid jealousy are 
excessively annoying, till toward the close of the story, he 
develops an heroic type of rascality, of which we were not 
prepared to find him capable. This worthy is one of the 
family party, in which Alice crosses the Alps. On this 
journey, she is thrown by a series of accidents into close inti- 
macy with a certain Countess de Schonberg, who purports to 
be the wife of a distinguished continental diplomatist. Wessex 
is led by this lady to profess a guilty passion for her, while 
Alice's waiting-maid is so concealed, that she may see and 
hear what passes, and report it to her mistress. She after- 
wards relates to Alice the story of her life ; and the author 
more than intimates that she thus, (and not unconsciously,) lays 
upon Alice's shoulders the expiation of her own follies and 
sins, so that an innocent person "paid the debt of personal 
humiliation, social banishment, and soul-piercing shame, owed 
by another." Nor is this vicarious expiation a mere freak of 
fortune, but "the genuine idea which, in the contemplation of 
faith, replaces the destiny that pursued the house of Atreus," 
and replaces it very much for the worse. 

It seems that Madame de Schonberg was the second cousin 
of the Cliffords, but by a mother and grandmother who had 
not found it convenient to sanction their maternity by the 
rights of wedlock. She herself has been an unwedded mo- 
ther, and Augustus Clifford her partner in guilt, or more 
properly her dupe. After the death of her child, and a va- 
riety of adventures in which she seems to have been perpetually 
dogged by a bad reputation, she had put herself in readiness to 
marry Count Schonberg, an old man of seventy ; but, for 
some reason which she declines explaining, she had changed 
her mind ; yet, to spare his feelings, had consented to bear his 
name and pass as his wife before the world. This disgusting 
recital concluded, " Alice laughed outright," and said, " then 
you are really an unmarried girl, like myself! " 

The next important incident is the marriage of Augustus, 
now Lord Beauchamp, in Venice, to a masked woman, who 
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invites him to two successive nocturnal interviews in her 
gondola, with the purpose, as she says, of asking him to 
marry her; but whom he, captivated at first hearing, antici- 
pates by proposing to her. Immediately after the nuptial 
ceremony, she, still unseen, leaves him, " it may be for years," 
as she says ; and, though a reader of the bluntest perception 
sees at once through the sham, he does not know whom he 
has married till after the lapse of some months, and on the 
very evening of the opportune death of Count Schonberg, 
whose Protean widow thenceforward appears as Lady Beau- 
champ. 

Prior to this fatal event, the dramatis persona are all 
spending the fashionable season in London, and in their mu- 
tual proximity the plot thickens. At a ball given at Lennox 
house, to celebrate Alice's birthday, she invites Frederic to 
waltz with her, and then leads him to the conservatory for a 
mutual declaration of love in full form. To discuss the 
matter still farther, she takes him into the chapel, and there 
tells him that she will not marry a Romanist, expounding to 
him with rather more frankness than delicacy some of her 
reasons, and for others referring him to her uncle, the Rev- 
erend Herbert Courtenay. After parting with him, she falls 
asleep on a sofa, and, on being awakened by a kiss from her 
waiting maid, (transformed into a companion and friend by 
the discovery that she is half-sister of the apocryphal Madame 
de Schonberg,) she exclaims, " Frederic still here ! " Only 
confidential persons, it is supposed, are present ; yet this 
piquant bit of scandal transpires through the gay world, and 
finds its way into the public, prints, leading shortly to the 
discovery of the traitor in the person of the butler Matson, 
who is in fact the elder, though unacknowledged, brother of 
Wessex, and plays a prominent part in the sequel of the 
story. Meanwhile Wessex has abandoned the pursuit of 
Alice, has become affianced to the sister of the Cliffords, and 
is exposed as a false and worthless man at the very ball at 
his own house, given for the express purpose of announcing 
his matrimonial arrangements. 

Herbert Courtenay now undertakes the conversion of Fred- 
eric, who, finding that he can carry all his idols with him into 
the Anglican church, is easily reconciled to the change, and 
of course is cordially recognized as the future husband of Alice. 

VOL. LXX. NO. 146. 20 
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The Lennox family are now residing at their seat on the coast 
of Devonshire. An early day is assigned for the nuptials, — 
the earlier, because Alice has almost become the victim of an 
inexplicable plot for her abduction. In the very presence of 
Frederic, she is soon afterwards really carried off in a boat, 
which evades pursuit, and thence transferred to a yacht, which 
stands out for the French coast, and is foundered at sea the 
following night. No doubt remains that she has perished. 

A few years after these events, the Cliffords and Lord 
Stratherne, Alice's brother, who is a suitor for the hand of 
their sister Grace, are at Rome, and are attracted by a mag- 
nificent picture of St. Cecilia, — the work of Fitzalan, a 
young English artist, who now distances all competitors alike 
in artistical lame and in those personal qualities which befit 
and adorn a creative genius of the first order. Frederic buys 
the picture, and contracts so close an intimacy with the 
painter, as to take possession of an apartment adjacent to 
his, and to become his inseparable companion except during 
working hours and the time necessarily given to repose. On 
Fitzalan's first introduction to the Clifford family circle, Grace 
discovers that he is Alice in disguise ; and, being accidentally 
prevented egress, he finds his way to her private apartment, 
where he passes the greater part of the night, and narrates 
the circumstances and sequel of the abduction. In this affair, 
Wessex had been the principal, Matson the agent. Matson 
had compelled her at once to put on boy's apparel, and was 
attempting to force her to go through the marriage ceremony 
with him under the auspices of an infamous priest in his 
service, when the gale first struck the yacht, and threw her 
on her beam ends. He had then consented to save her in 
the boat, on her oath to retain her disguise, keep his secret, 
and obey him in every thing but dishonor, till he released 
her. Taken up by a ship after many days of exposure and 
suffering, she had been consigned to the keeping and the per- 
secution of Wessex, from which Matson had at length deliv- 
ered her, and left her free to pursue the path to artistical 
eminence, which she had so successfully trodden. 

Fitzalan's sex remains unsuspected by the rest of the 
family ; for Grace cannot persuade him, or her, to become 
accessory to the violation of the sworn covenant with Matson. 
But, by some strange caprice on the part of the captors, the 
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disguise is sometimes dropped. Frederic one day sees a 
female form strangely like Alice on horseback with Wessex, 
and again faints at St. Peter's before a like apparition, pur- 
porting to be a Russian princess, under the protection of her 
uncle, Prince Michael Galitzin, — an alias suitably sustained 
by Matson. On the night after this, Alice has a private in- 
terview with Matson, who gives her the alternative, to profess 
Romanism and resume the insignia of her rank and sex, or 
to retain her masculine disguise and depart the next morning 
for Naples, — a change of residence for which she has pre- 
viously been bidden to prepare. She prefers Fitzalanhood to 
apostacy. She returns late. Frederic, aware of her intended 
departure, has been awaiting her return, has fallen asleep in a 
little terrace communicating with her apartment, and remains 
there till she has retired for the night. As he passes through her 
bedchamber the recognition takes place, and he posts himself as 
sentinel over her remaining hours of repose, with the avowed 
purpose of not losing sight of her again till she is free and 
his bride. When she next awakes he is delirious. His sleep 
in the open air had induced " the malaria fever," and for 
many days no hope is entertained of his recovery. Alice, 
now in propria persona, watches perpetually by his bedside, 
and, by administering certain prescriptions of his own, given 
in a lucid interval, she saves a life which the most skilful 
physicians profess themselves unable to rescue. While Fred- 
eric lies at the point of death, Lord Stratherne wounds 
Wessex in a duel. Wessex discharges his pistol, with fatal 
aim, at his second, Baron Schwartzthal, under which title the 
ubiquitous Matson receives his death-wound. Wessex is not 
fatally injured, but commits suicide by tearing off his band- 
ages. Nothing now remains but the double marriage of Alice 
Stuart and Grace Clifford, — "a ceremony such as has not 
been witnessed in England, since the early and unspotted 
reign of the sixth Edward, — such a service as Cranmer was 
wont to celebrate, which it would have gladdened the heart 
of Ridley to witness, and which exhibited the purified Church 
of England as she was in the beauty and love of her espous- 
als, before an adulterous tampering with the foreign reforma- 
tion had led her to prevaricate in her fidelity to the Eternal 
Bridegroom, and to hide under a bushel the hallowed light 
which once burned so clear on the altars of the Lord." 
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An author always furnishes, in his implied or avowed aim, 
the true standard of judgment for his work. A literary pro- 
duction should be criticized according to its kind, and with 
reference to the ends which it was designed to answer. Had 
the Lady Alice been thrown upon the public merely as an 
amusing tale, we might have pronounced it heavy in some 
parts, absurd in others, yet on the whole rather entertaining ; 
or more probably, we should have said nothing about it. Had 
it issued from an avowed disciple of the Eugene Sue school, 
we should certainly have praised it as among the least bad of 
its class. But it has all the marks and numbers of a religious 
novel. There is no room for doubt that the author intended 
it as an instrument of religious instruction, impression, and 
proselytism. Of what religious system, then, is it to be 
regarded as the type ? We reply, of no recognized or con- 
ceivable form of Christianity ; and, in saying this, we have 
the highest authority in the church of which the author is a 
clergyman, and are assured that the sentiments of this book 
are in general disavowed, abjured, and condemned by intelli- 
gent and devout members of that very portion of the Epis- 
copal body, with which, if with any, he would claim affinity. 
The theology of this story in doctrine symbolizes closely with 
the lowest type of fetichism, while in form it approaches the 
dignity of art-worship. There is nothing in it, which would 
indicate the existence of a spiritual divinity, or the possibility 
of spiritual worship, — no recognition of our Saviour as an 
object of faith, or as standing in any definite relation to the 
human race as Teacher, Exemplar, or Redeemer, — no ac- 
knowledgment of an unvarying standard of duty, whether in 
the inward law or the written Word. We can name no classic 
writer who did not anticipate much more of Christian sentiment 
than our author seems to have apprehended. We could point 
to unnumbered instances in which the nature, prerogative, 
and obligations of the spiritual life are more adequately per- 
ceived and more justly defined in connection with the ancient 
mythology, than they are in the book now under review. It 
makes a nearer approach indeed, to Romanism than to any other 
modification of Christianity; but it would be read with un- 
mingled reprobation by an enlightened Romanist, while it 
represents just about the modicum of religious apprehension 
and Christian belief, which characterizes the most ignorant and 
priest-ridden of our Hibernian immigrants. 
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It is sufficiently evident that the writer of this story regards 
the ritual of religion not only as important, but as the only 
thing important. If there are only wax-candles and holy 
water, all is right. On a journey in Switzerland, performed 
on mules, the Lennox family are highly applauded for having 
brought with them " lights, and crucifix, and chalice, and all 
other decencies of worship ; " though on the Sunday when 
these things were used, there must have been lacking on the 
part of the heroine that prepared heart which we have been 
wont to class among the " decencies of worship ; " for she had 
sat up till midnight to finish Consuelo, which she had been 
reading by her clerical uncle's special advice. Great stress 
is laid on the " chanting " of praises and " intoning " of 
prayers, and on the use of the greater part of the service in 
Latin as " more edifying," — in fine, on whatever can detract 
from the intelligibleness of Christian worship, and transform 
it into a mere perfunctory recitative with appropriate modu- 
lations and genuflections. The leading personages of the 
novel are kept from yielding to temptation, not by religious 
faith or principle, but by the presence of influential symbols. 
Alice's purity under her masculine attire is ascribed chiefly to 
her keeping a crucifix on her bed, when she does not occupy 
it in person. The power of the Eucharist is not that which 
it exerts over the hearts of penitent and praying communi- 
cants ; but whenever the sacrifice is offered, " somewhere the 
bonds of the afflicted are loosed, the strength of fainting 
virtue is revived, or (for this glorious communication between 
heaven and earth flies on the equal wings of mercy and judg- 
ment) the wicked are suffered to fill up the measure of their 
crimes, and seal themselves for perdition ; " — by which we 
are to understand, that the celebration of the Eucharist is an 
efficient means of evil influence in the community, rendering 
the miasma of vice fouler and more deadly. What, then, are 
we to think of the philanthropy of those who would have 
this " sacrifice offered " daily on every altar ? 

Another noteworthy feature of this book is the irreverent 
flippancy with which things sacred and secular are constantly 
intermingled. Thus, Edith's birthday is celebrated by a 
" communion " and a ball ; and she invites her lover to the 
former in the same loose, school-girl style of chit-chat, in which 
we should expect her to talk about the latter. In the same chap- 
20* 
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ter, there is an attempt made to establish an analogy between 
these two forms of the "joy of a mysterious commemora- 
tion," and to claim for dancing something of the sanctity of 
worship. We would quote the paragraph, did we suppose 
<that our readers could understand it better than we do. No 
inconsiderable portion of the courtship between Frederic and 
Alice is perfonned in sundry churches and chapels, and con- 
secrated emblems are repeatedly made the vehicles of love- 
passages. Thus, " at the benetier, Frederic dipped the tip 
of his fingers and offered them to his companion. She 
touched them with a smile." But the most offensive speci- 
fication to be made under this head is when, on the Sunday 
in Switzerland already referred to, immediately after the per- 
formance of divine service, Herbert Courtenay is told that 
Alice has just finished Consuelo ; and he enters upon a mono- 
logue, of which that vile fiction and the Holy Supper furnish 
the double text and the blended theme. 

Lady Alice and all the good personages in this novel 
belong to the same school in theology with those Syrians, 
who said, " Jehovah is God of the hills, but he is not God 
of the valleys." Their religion changes with their residence. 
Entire conformity to the worship of the country where they 
happen to be is spoken of as a sacred duty. Alice, while in 
Italy, complies with every portion of the Romish ritual, and 
in the latter part of the story has a Romish priest for her 
confessor, which may account for the morbid tenderness of 
her conscience as regards her forced oath, and its unfeminine 
supineness as to the amount of suffering perpetuated for 
others, and of moral exposure incurred by herself under her 
unnatural disguise. She is ready to promise Matson never to 
be present at any other than Romish worship, except in 
England, or on board a British ship. Indeed, long before she 
had attained to man's estate, she is specially commended for 
her habit of leaving the English chapel at Rome " immedi- 
ately after Even Song, without waiting for afternoon sermon," 
to attend Vespers at the Romish church hard by. It is this 
pliancy of the Anglican religion which wins Frederic over to 
its communion. In a letter announcing his conversion, he inti- 
mates that there is much more of truth in the doctrine, and 
fitness in the ritual, of the church which he leaves than in 
that which he enters ; but he abjures Romanism solely 
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because it does not suffer its disciple to coquet with Protest- 
antism in a Protestant country. 

Yet we ought not to deem this indifferentism a matter for 
surprise. Our author endorses all the peculiarities of Roman- 
ism, except the universal jurisdiction of the Pope. Latin 
chants, holy water, candles, and crucifixes, are employed as 
means of grace in those private chapels of the nobility, in 
which alone " is realized that divine idea of visible and audi- 
ble worship, which gathered the thoughts of Israel around the 
ancient temple." The Eucharist is spoken of as a sacrifice, 
and its celebration as the commutation of the elements into 
the body and blood of Christ. The practice of auricular 
confession is said to be necessary in order to restore the lost 
dignity of the pastoral office in the English church. Herbert 
Courtenay, the religious hero of the tale, calls the worship of 
the virgin " a beautiful and poetical feature of mediaeval 
Christianity with which he is not inclined to meddle," " a part 
of natural piety." We are not skilled in raiment, which 
throughout this book is made of more consequence than doc- 
trine ; but if Courtenay and his six assistant chaplains at 
Alice's wedding, did not devise their own dresses, their " chas- 
uble and dalmatic of white silk and gold, albes of lace, like 
bridal veils, and richly broidered stoles " must have been 
borrowed from Rome. There is but one characteristic of 
Romanism that we miss, — its spirit of humane and tender 
regard for the poor and lowly. Our author makes religion a 
perquisite of the aristocracy. Plebeian worship and piety are 
beyond his conception ; and, while the New Testament 
speaks of some difficulty on the part of the rich in entering 
heaven, a plurality of estates and titles, with an infusion of 
Planlagenet or Stuart blood, can alone give entrance to his 
paradise. 

But follies of this class are a slight blemish compared with 
the thoroughly licentious character of the novel before us. 
Our reading in this department of literature is, indeed, very 
limited, both in extent and kind ; but we doubt whether, in the 
whole of it, we have found so much that seems adapted to 
minister to the lowest passions, and to justify the loosest style 
of manners and opinions, as in this single volume. Every 
opportunity for a voluptuous picture of personal charms is 
eagerly embraced. The details of seduction and concubinage 
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for three generations are described in Madame de Schonberg's 
narrative with a minuteness of indecency, for which we know 
not how to give expression to our abhorrence. The immacu- 
late Edith and Alice, too, are presented, the latter we can 
hardly say how often, in circumstances utterly revolting to 
delicacy; and infinite merit is claimed for them, because they 
can linger long on the border ground of vice, and at the last 
moment escape unharmed. The author, in repeated instances, 
attempts to reason away the prejudices of scrupulous moral- 
ists on subjects connected with personal purity. The waltz 
is his favorite dance, and, in describing it, he takes good care 
to group around it every association of sensuality that can 
appertain to it. Promiscuous public bathing of both sexes is 
represented as offensive only to a taste not sufficiently catho- 
lic ; and " Clifford, who knew the customs of all countries, 
and had reasoned on all with the calmness of philosophy, 
thought not the worse of the modesty " of the Italian women 
for their attachment to this custom. The use of the " nude 
model " by artists is a favorite topic, to which the author often 
recurs argumentatively, with the evident purpose of making 
the imagined exigencies of art paramount to considerations of 
intrinsic propriety, and of doing away the prudish prejudice 
in favor of apparel ; for, " in the eye of art, clothes are only 
drapery, and the artist sees, mentally, every one undressed, as 
God sees us all." In accordance with the pervading spirit 
of the tale, Alice's masculine attire is managed, not as a 
mere emergency of the plot, but so as to make the most of 
every exposure and liability connected with her disguise, and 
to render its indelicacy gratuitously glaring and incongruous. 
Nor are the outrages on morality confined to this one fa- 
vorite department. When we consider the sacred profession 
of the reputed author, we cannot repress our indignation at 
the apology for duelling conveyed in the paragraph, which, 
that we. may not be suspected of unfairness, we quote entire. 

" Whether the removal of one of the grave responsibilities 
which have hitherto attached to the actions of the higher classes in 
Christendom, can take place without endangering a principle that 
has hitherto separated the Gothic civilization from that of the East, 
and of pagan antiquity — the principle, namely, that the individual, 
though subject to the state, is never resolved into it — merits the 
consideration of moralists and students of the higher politics. 
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The reconciliation of the law of chivalry with the law of Christian 
love, is so little difficult that they may indeed be said so to oppose 
as mutually to sustain each other — that is to say, they are, as it 
were, the polar manifestations of one living principle, now ex- 
hibiting itself as meekness, and now as self-denying courage ; 
here showing the lamblike nature, and here the lion heart ; 
prompting, in the same individual, forgiveness of injuries and 
generosity to foes, and resistance to oppression, the defence of 
the oppressed. And, without confounding in this vindication of 
the knightly character (traditional though now it be,) any apology 
for the false code of honor and the miserable custom of modern 
duelling, it may be affirmed, unhesitatingly, that God gave not 
men swords in vain, and that he meant them to be so used as to se- 
cure the awful seriousness of our life in this world, militant from 
the beginning to the end." pp. 149, 150. 

The style of the " Lady Alice " is ambitious and gorgeous, 
yet marvellously free from sustained rhetorical merit of any 
kind. It would be impossible to quote from it a single gem- 
like sentence, or a paragraph which exhibits peculiar felicity 
of thought, conception, or expression. The richest pas- 
sages remind us of the forms and lines of the kaleido- 
scope ; and are made imposing by the accumulation and 
juxtaposition of cheap and paltry gaudinesses. The descrip- 
tions of architecture and painting, which are very numerous, 
are confused and incongruous, in no instance presenting a 
clear and symmetrical conception of the object, but over- 
whelming the fancy by minute and often incompatible details. 

But we have already given the work more space than it 
merits. We have extended our jurisdiction over it, not for 
its worth, but for its pretending worthlessness, and to enter 
our solemn protest against the intrusion upon English litera- 
ture, under the garb of religious purism, of the vilest forms 
and worst features of modern French fiction, of which the 
flood that of late set in upon us is just beginning to ebb. 
The Lady Alice is the " New Una." In the name of decency 
let her remain " Una," and be the Prima to no successor of 
her kith and kin. 



